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Course  of  Study  in 

JOURNALISM 


For  Secondary  Schools 


JOURNALISTIC  WRITING  IN  THE  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 


PPROPRIATE  AIMS  for  the  teaching  of  Journalistic  English  in  the 
secondary  school  are  suggested  as  follows : 


1.  To  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  express  himself  in  clear, 
simple  English. 

2.  To  provide  a  motivated  outlet  for  creative  self-expression. 

3.  To  discover  and  direct  talent  in  creative  or  journalistic  writing. 

4.  To  teach  the  value  of  truth,  knowledge,  accuracy,  initiative,  and 
responsibility  through  the  careful  observation  and  recording 
which  journalistic  writing  demands. 

5.  To  encourage  intelligent  understanding  of  the  worthwhile  prac- 
tices in  journalism  by  instruction  in  its  background,  ethics,  in- 
fluence, and  problems. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  varied  vocational  opportunities 
afforded  by  journalistic  writing  activity. 

7.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  current  events. 

8.  To  broaden  the  social  horizon  of  the  student. 

9.  To  help  the  student  become  a  discriminating  reader  of  modern 
periodicals. 

A  course  in  Journalistic  English  is  primarily  a  project  in  motivated 
composition.  Through  his  own  activity  the  student  learns  what  to 
write  and  how  to  write  it.  He  has  an  incentive  for  his  work  and  de- 
rives from  his  finished  product  the  joys  of  creation. 

From  this  activity  the  student  gains  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
ideas.  He  learns  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false,  to  develop 
judgment.  He  begins  to  realize  the  value  of  careful  phrasing  of  his 
ideas  to  have  desired  effects  on  his  public. 

"All  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  student,  and  such  as  to  make 
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the  course  interesting  to  those  students  who  are;  searching  for  a  prac- 
tical outlet  for  what  is  often  inherent  love  of  writing." 

Through  the  stimulus  of  the  interest  in  the  student 's  everyday  activi- 
ties, the  teacher  arouses  the  desire  to  write.  He  directs  that  desire 
into  the  right  channels  and  improves  the  student's  style  of  writing. 
The  stimulus  of  seeing  one's  work  in  print  is  a  big  point  in  motiva- 
tion. 

In  the  development  of  a  course  in  Journalistic  English  for  second- 
ary schools,  it  is  recognized  that  few,  if  any,  pupils  in  a  giverk  school 
will  enter  journalism  as  a  profession.  Rare,  indeed,  is  the  high  school 
pupil  who,  upon  graduation,  can  immediately  join  the  writing  staff  of 
a  large  city  daily  or  a  magazine.  Emphasis,  therefore,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  general  educational  values  of  secondary  school  jour- 
nalism. 

Suggestions  concerning  the  management  of  the  journalism  class: 

A.  Arrangement  of  Eoom 

1.  A  newspaper  file  holds  the  representative  papers. 

2.  The  bookcase  contains  books  and  magazines  on  journalism. 

3.  Charts  are  placed  around  the  room  showing  good  examples  of 
different  types  of  articles  collected  by  the  students. 

4.  A  scrap  book  containing  all  the  articles  of  each  student  that  have 
been  printed  in  papers  is  kept  in  bookcase  or  filing  cabinet. 

5.  Timely,  attractive,  wide-awake  bulletin  boards  are  kept  by 
teacher  and  pupils. 

B.  Care  of  Materials 

1.  Pupils  read  articles  in  the  newspapers  on  file,  but  do  not  cut 
articles  from  them. 

2.  Reference  books  read  during  class  hour  are  returned  to  shelves. 

3.  The  student  signs  his  name  in  a  book  on  the  teacher's  desk  when 
he  takes  a  reference  book  from  the  room. 

C.  Pupil  Participation 

1.  The  students  take  turns  in  leading  the  discussion  on  various 
phases  of  the  work. 

2.  Diagrams  of  desirable  make-up  are  worked  out  by  pupils  under 
leadership  of  a  member  of  the  class. 

3.  Each  pupil  takes  his  turn  acting  as  librarian  with  such  duties 
as  changing  files  of  newspapers  every  day,  and  general  care  of 
materials. 


Unit  I 


BACKGROUND  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS 

A  cultured  person  knows  many  things  not  contained  in  the  formal 
courses  which  he  studied  in  school.  He  is  conversant  with  contem- 
porary world  affairs  and  the  issues  in  our  national  life.  He  has  an 
appreciation  of  the  best  in  present-day  literature,  drama,  art,  music, 
and  science — in  a  word,  all  that  relates  to  human  welfare  in  our  civili- 
zation. "Where  does  he  get  his  information?  Largely  from  the  news- 
papers and  other  current  periodicals.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student  in  becoming  a  dis- 
criminating reader  of  modern  newspapers  and  magazines  through  a 
study  of  their  background  and  influence. 

Historical  Background 

A.  Aim — To  study  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  newspaper. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — ^^Representative  collection  of  current 
newspapers.    A  good  library  and  a  good  museum. 

C.  Suggested  Procedures — Have  the  student  study  accounts  of  early 
forms  of  communication,  printing  presses,  and  newspapers.  The 
following  is  a  suggested  outline  of  material : 

1.  Evolution  of  the  newspaper: 

(a)  Town  crier,  traveling  correspondent. 

(b)  Word  "newspaper"  coined  less  than  300  years  ago. 

(c)  Manuscript  newspapers,  news  letters. 

(d)  Among  the  earliest  journalists:  Sir  William  Temple, 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Henry  Muddiman,  John  Campbell. 

(e)  Earliest  newspapers :  The  silk  newspaper,  Ching  Pao,  700 
A.  D. ;  Peking  Gazette,  1350,  first  printed  daily  paper ;  first 
newspaper  in  Europe  at  Nuremburg,  Germany,  1457,  pub- 
lished irregularly  for  41  years;  daily  paper  of  Editor 
Egenolf  Emmel  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  16th  Century. 

(f)  The  newspaper  in  English:  London  Weekly  Gazette,  1622; 
London  Weekly  Neivs,  1622 ;  Political  review  of  Defoe,  the 
Review,  1704-13  ;  Ptihlic  Intelligencer,  1663  ;  London  Gazette, 
1665;  Johnson's  Rambler  and  Idler;  Addison  and  Steele's 
Tatler  and  Spectator;  London  Times,  1788;  Morning  Post. 

(g)  Newspapers  in  America :  Puhlick  Occurrences,  Both  For- 
eign and  Domestick,  September  25,  1690 ;  Boston  News- 
letter, 1704,  by  John  Campbell;  Boston  Gazette,  1719; 
Philadelphia  American  Weekly  Mercury,  1719 ;  New  Eng- 
land Cnnrant,  1721;  General  Magazine,  1741;  Pennsylvania 
Packet  and  Dadly  Advertiser,  1784,  first  daily  newspaper. 
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(h)    First  Penny  newspapers:   New  York  Sun,  1833;  New  York 
Transcript,  1834;  New  York  Herald,  1835. 

2.    Mechanical  development  of  newspapers: 

(a)  Invention  of  printing  presses,  typesetting  machines,  stereo- 
typing, engraving.     Examples :    Ho€  cylinder  press,  man- 

•   power,  1830,  and  Adams  steam  press,  1830. 

(b)  Communication  by  means  of  telegraph,  cable,  telephone, 
radio. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — After  a  general  survey  of  the  historical 
background  has  been  made,  the  class  may  be  taken  to  visit  a 
museum  in  Avhicli  are  displayed  early  newspapers  and  early  forms 
of  methods  of  printing. 

A  healthy  interest  in,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  development 
of  the  press  should  be  evident. 

Consider  Such  Problems  as  the  Following: 

1.  What  part  do  traditions  play  in  journalism?  Find  instances 
in  newsjiapens  to  show  how  a  single  news  story — a  "witchcraft 
murder,"  for  example — would  be  variously  treated  in  various 
localities.  Note  the  elements  "played  up"  in  each  case,  and  show 
how  community  belief,  background,  and  feeling  are  kept  in  mind 
by  the  newspapers. 

2.  Show  the  part  played  by  a  newspaper  in  a  recent  political  cam- 
paign. 

3.  Should  readers  be  given  whatever  kind  of  news  they  want? 

4.  Show  the  different  kinds  of  service  performed  by  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

5.  On  what  basis  should  news  be  evaluated  ? 

6.  What  are  the  aims  of  a  newspaper  besides  supplying  news? 

7.  How  does  a  newspaper  help  in  the  formation  of  opinions? 

8.  How  should  one  read  a  newspaper  in  order  to  gain  most  from  the 
time  spent  on  the  reading? 

9.  Prepare  a  definition  of  news  and  then  compare  it  with  a  text- 
book definition. 

10.   From  your  home  newspaper  bring  in  the  best  example  of  good 
news-writing  found  in  the  past  week. 
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Study  of  ^Ioderx  Newspapers 

A.  Am — To  study  all  types  of  newspapers  in  order  to  determine 
their  field  of  activity. 

B.  Materla-ls  of  Instruction — All  types  of  newspapers:  metropoli- 
tan dailies,  small  citj-  dailies,  suburban  weeklies,  country  weeklies, 
class  journals,  trade  journals,  propaganda  periodicals. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Each  student  may  choose  a  representative 
example  of  each  type  of  newspaper  for  study. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — The  students  should  be  able  to  list  the 
characteristics  of  the  news  and  editorial  policies  of  the  different 
types  of  journalism. 

Consider  Such  Problems  as  the  Following: 

1.  Important  news  items  are  announced  today  by  radio.  Discuss 
the  relation  of  the  radio  as  a  broadcaster  of  news  to  the  news- 
papers. 

2.  Discuss  the  modern  tabloid. 

3.  Give  examples  of  community  service  rendered  by  your  home 
newspapers ;  by  a  metropolitan  newspaper ;  by  a  magazine  you 
read. 

4.  Compare  the  treatment  of  a  national  movement  or  event  by  two 
newspapers  representing  different  policies. 

5.  What  was  the  main  point  of  Ben  Jonson's  play.  The  Staple  of 
News?  Do  you  know  any  modern  play  based  on  a  theme  that 
is  at  all  similar  to  Jonson's? 

6.  What  had  Milton  to  do  with  the  problem  of  licensing  printing  in 
England  1   How  does  that  legal  method  compare  with  copyright  ? 

7.  Write  a  paper  on  the  journalistic  principles  observed  by  Defoe 
in  Robinson  Crusoe.    Make  references  specific. 

Study  of  Modern  jMagazines 

A.  Aim — To  study  all  types  of  magazines  in  order  to  determine 
their  field  of  activity. 

B.  LIaterials  of  Instruction — All  types  of  magazines  such  as  news, 
literary,  medical,  educational,  scientific. 

C.  Suggested  Procedures — Each  student  may  choose  a  representative 
example  of  each  type  of  magazine  for  study. 

D.  Evidence  of  Progress — The  students  should  be  able  to  classify, 
according  to  types,  a  list  of  representative  magazines. 

There  will  be  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  and 
place  of  various  types,  of  magazines. 
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Consider  Such  Problems  as  the  Following: 

1.  Write  a  magazine  article  covering  a  certain  news  event  as  it 
might  appear  in  each  of  the  different  types  of  magazines. 

2.  What  type  of  magazine  should  one  choose  to  read  regularly? 
Why? 

Influence  of  the  Modern  Press 

A.  Aim — To  study  the  influence  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  on 
modern  society. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Local  and  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  national  magazines. 

C.  Suggested  Procedures— Study  your  local  newspaper  for  the 
source  from  which  each  local  story  originated.  Note  the  extent  to 
which  the  known  interests  of  readers  are  served  and  other  char- 
acteristics. Study  the  relation  of  newspapers  to  political,  social, 
and  economic  activities  such  as  the  following:  crusades  for  clean 
municipal  government ;  elforts  of  consumers  to  obtain  fair  rates 
and  prices ;  influence  of  local  and  national  publications  on  national 
and  international  affairs.  Note  the  dependence  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  on  its  newspapers,  the  dependence  of  the 
financial  world  on  newspapers.  Discuss  the  issues  regarding  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  and  censorship,  and  the  question  involved  in 
the  relation  of  advertising  to  editorial  and  news  policies. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — The  teacher  may  ask  the  students  to 
suggest  for  further  study  other  aspects  of  the  influence  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  on  modern  society.  Their  suggestions  will 
be  evidences  of  progress. 

Consider  Such  Problems  as  the  Follov^ting: 

1.  Choose  a  local  event  and  have  the  students  write  the  story,  then 
an  explanation  of  the  influence  which  it  might  have. 

2.  Choose  an  event  of  national  importance  and  have  the  students 
compare  the  reports  of  it  in  two  big  city  dailies,  in  the  local 
newspaper,  in  a  news  magazine,  and  in  reports  of  radio  communi- 
cation. 

3.  What  precautions  are  observed  by  some  of  our  best  newspapers 
to  prevent  readers  from  being  misled  by  false  advertising  ?  Make 
specific  references.    Submit  clippings. 

4.  How  do  editorials  amplify  the  service  of  a  newspaper? 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  in  the  form  of  editorial  expression 
on  some  current  question  of  interest  to  you. 
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GATHERING  THE  NEWS 

What  is  News  ? 

A.  Aim — To  show  pupils  the  diversified  interests  that  appeal  to  the 
general  reader  and  to  the  reader  of  a  school  newspaper,  and  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  news  and  fiction,  news  and  edi- 
torials. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Daily  newspapers  of  recognized  na- 
tional reputation,  school  newspapers  of  recognized  excellence,  and 
pupils'  observation  of  life  around  them. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Develop  cooperatively  with  the  pupils  a 
list  of  the  different  types  of  news  which  they  have  observed  in 
city  newspapers,  and  in  high  school  newspapers.  Differences  be- 
tween news  items  suitable  for  city  papers  and  those  suitable  for 
school  papers  should  be  noted. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — Each  pupil  should  have  prepared  com 
plete  lists  of  news  types  found  in  city  papers  and  in  school  papers. 
Six  or  eight  varieties  from  each  kind  of  paper  should  be  sufficient. 

News  Sources 

A.  Aim — To  list  and  study  places,  persons,  events,  and  things  that 
make  news  for  city  and  school  newspapers. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — The  same  as  for  Unit  I,  plus  material 
provided  by  the  individual  school  organization. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure- — Using  suggestions  from  Unit  I,  pupils 
should  compile  and  classify  news  sources  found  in  their  own 
school,  showing  all  possible  kinds  of  stories  available  in  each  de- 
partment or  organization.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  use  city  papers 
as  a  basis,  a  similar  classification  of  news  sources  can  be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  many  news  stories  are  enriched  by  information  not 
immediately  in  the  current  situation,  it  wiU  be  well  for  the  group 
to  build  up  a  file  or  "morgue"  of  material  suitable  for  the  back- 
grounds of  stories.  This  process,  of  course,  cannot  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  month,  but  pupils  can  work  on  the 
file  from  time  to  time.  Eventually  the  group  will  have  built  up  a 
condensed  "history"  of  the  school  and  of  individuals  connected 
with  it.  Much  of  the  material  can  be  recorded  on  three  by  five 
inch  cards,  or  newspaper  clippings  can  be  used  and  filed  in  appro- 
priately labelled  envelopes.  It  should  be  kept  up  to  date  and  con- 
stantly enlarged. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — The  individual  pupil's  lists  of  school 
news  sources  wiU  furnish  the  best  evidences  of  progress.    An  ex- 
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temporaneous  quiz  on  various  departments  will  also  serve  as  a 
test  of  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  and  retentive  ability. 

How  TO  Gather  News 

A.  Aim — To  teach  methods  of  interviewing  persons  who  are  news 
sources  and  of  observing  and  analyzing  other  news  sources. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Information  supplied  by  class  mem- 
bers who  belong  to  the  school  organizations  will  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  instruction.  If  possible,  each  pupil  should 
read  the  appropriate  chapter  in  one  or  more  of  the  books  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  in  order  to  know  in  advance  the  kind 
of  information  to  seek. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Each  pupil  should  work  out  a  set  of  ques- 
tions that  could  be  used  in  interviewing  a  person  who  is  a  news 
source,  for  one  definite  story.  Pupils  should  be  instructed  to  keep 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  possibility  of  asking  questions  as 
to  the  w/(o,  what,  when,  where,  how  of  the  topic  of  the  interview, 
and  why.  The  importance  of  courtesy,  tact,  and  ingenuity  should 
be  constantly  stressed,  as  should  the  necessity  of  the  interviewer's 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subjects  related  to  the  interview. 

Pupils  can  work  in  paii*s  and  take  turns  in  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions  of  each  other  in  order  to  build  up  their  own  material 
for  the  interview.   Tliis  will  assist  in  overcoming  possible  reticence. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — The  lists  of  questions  should  give  the  in- 
structor a  good  indication  of  the  mental  alertness  of  the  inter- 
viewer, and  of  his  thoroughness  in  covering  the  assignment. 


Unit  III 


PREPARATION  OF  COPY 

Development  op  the  News  Stoet 

A.  Aim — To  show  pupils  how  to  write  news  stories  with  lead  state- 
ments, body,  and  end  of  story. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — The  material  gathered  in  the  preced- 
ing unit  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  this  writing,  or,  if  preferred, 
new  unorganized  material  may  be  furnished  to  the  class  for  re 
arranging  in  final  finished  form. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — By  this  time  the  pupils  have  developed 
the  idea  of  the  "5  Ws."  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  give 
three  or  four  inversions,  oral  or  written,  of  identical  material  to 
show  the  varied  emphasis  that  is  obtainable  in  the  lead.  This  will 
be  a  good  place  to  develop  the  idea  of  different  kinds  of  gram- 
matical openings.  By  working  with  many  combinations  of  inver- 
sions of  the  "5  Ws"  and  with  different  grammatical  construc- 
tions, the  pupil  will  learn  to  avoid  monotonous  story  openings. 
Traditionally,  the  information  in  the  lead  should  be  complete  in 
itself. 

Following  this,  the  pupil  should  develop  one  or  more  complete 
news  stories  of  100  to  150  words  each  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  write  a  readable  news  story.  Each  paragraph  should 
be  comparatively  short  and  any  paragraph  following  the  lead 
should  be  capable  of  omission,  but  in  descending  order  of  im- 
portance. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — -Writing  done  in  connection  with  these 
assignments  will  serve  to  show  pupil's  mastery  of  the  technique. 
All  material  should  be  filed  in  th.e  notebook  as  evidence  of  progress. 

Preparation  op  Copy 

A.  Aim — To  explain  general  and  specific  rules  for  the  arrangement 
of  paper,  kind  of  pencil  to  use,  margins,  ' '  printing ' '  of  names,  etc. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion Style  Book,  or  any  other  recognized  style  book.  Any  stand- 
ard style  book,  once  adopted,  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Careful  study  of  standard  rules  of  copy 
preparation  for  handwritten  and  typewritten  copy.  Discussion  of 
principles,  criticism  of  previous  papers  and  of  all  future  work 
will  serve  as  drill  matter  to  impress  the  necessity  of  foUovnng  a 
standard  style  of  copy  preparation. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — Pupil  mastery  as  shown  in  disciission 
and  in  all  copy  should  be  insisted  upon. 
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Style  Book  Usage 

A.  Aim— To  instil  principles  of  uniformity  of  usage  in  sucli  matters 
as  use  of  figures,  dates,  names,  compound  and  solid  words,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization,  sports  line-ups,  elections,  abbreviations,  and 
the  like. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Columbia  Scholastic  Press  _  Associa- 
tion Style  Book,  or  any  other  style  book  of  recognized  merit.  Copy 
prepared  by  teacher. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Careful  study  of  various  sections  of  style 
book,  with  pupil  discussion  and  demonstration  of  principles  in- 
volved. The  pupil  may  be  required  to  show  mastery  by  correcting 
a  dictated  or  mimeographed  piece  of  copy  involving  most  of  the 
major  violations.  A  modified  ' '  spelling  bee, ' '  based  on  the  points 
in  a  style  book,  may  be  helpful. 


Copy  Eeading 

A.  Aim — To  teach  pupils  how  to  edit  copy  for  publication. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Copy  produced  by  pupils  in  previous 
assignments,  or  new  copy  written  by  pupils,  or  material  prepared 
by  teacher  to  show  points  involved,  together  with  the  style  book 
used  by  the  class. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Study  standard  copy  reading  marks  and 
copy  reader's  duties.  Pupils  will  then  read  assigned  copy  and 
correct  for  publication  purposes,  or  with  the  idea  of  publication 
implied.  This  task  involves  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  correc- 
tion of  errors  of  style ;  the  pupil  should  learn  to  look  for  the  best 
possible  marshalling  of  facts,  correctness  of  grammar,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  sentence  structure.  Reference  to  Unit  IV  may 
be  helpful  as  a  review. 

D.  Evidence  of  Progress — After  pupils  have  checked  the  papers,  the 
instructor  is  probably  the  only  person  who  can  place  a  final  evalua- 
tion on  the  pupil's  work.  Pupils  should  kepp  papers  as  usual  in 
their  notebooks. 


Unit  IV 


REPORTING  MEETINGS  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Eeportinq  Meetings 

A.  Aim — To  teach  selection  of  materials  and  emphasis  in  writing 
news  stories  of  assemblies,  club  meetings,  and  similar  gatherings, 
either  within  or  without  the  school. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — In  making  assignments,  care  should 
be  taken  to  assign  pupils  to  meetings  and  other  activities  of  such 
nature  that  there  is  really  some  highlight  worth  reporting. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — The  pupil  should  secure  the  program  of 
the  meeting  in  advance  and  learn  what  are  likely  to  be  the  out- 
standing features.  He  should  then  select  the  points  to  be  stressed 
by  speakers  and  other  participants  in  the  program.  The  teacher 
should  insist  upon  avoidance  of  the  straight  chronological  order 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  length  of  the  story  will  depend  on 
the  value  of  the  meeting  as  a  piece  of  news.  It  is  well  to  assign 
two  pupils  to  each  meeting  so  that  they  may  cross-cheek  on  the 
stories  they  have  produced. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — The  cross-checked  stories  will  be  the  best 
guide  to  the  value  of  the  finished  product,  plus  whatever  knowl- 
edge the  instructor  and  class  in  general  have  of  the  event,  in  order 
to  determine  how  efficiently  the  meeting  was  covered. 

Editorial  Writing 

A.  Aim — To  teach  the  writing  of  some  of  the  main  types  of  editorials, 
news  tieup,  and  the  like,  and  to  show  the  need  for  the  formulation 
of  an  editorial  policy  by  a  school  newspaper  staff,  and,  as  a  vital 
by-product,  to  demonstrate  the  responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the 
school. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Texts  on  editorials  and  editorial 
policy.  Use  may  be  made  of  various  city  newspapers  and  school 
publications. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — The  class  should  study  first  the  main  types 
and  purposes  of  editorials,  as  shown  in  city  and  school  newspapers, 
and  as  discussed  in  textbooks.  There  should  be  a  carefully  guided 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  the  freedom  of  speech  al- 
lowed to  city  papers  as  against  that  allowed  school  papers.  Out 
of  this  should  come  a  discussion  leading  to  the  formulation  of  the 
editorial  policy  by  the  school  newspaper  staff.  There  may  also 
be  a  discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  editorial  writer  to  the 
student  body,  the  school  administration,  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  The  pupils  should  write  one  or  more  short  editorials,  based 
on  school  subjects,  as  time  and  the  situation  permit.   Every  effort 
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should  be  made  by  the  instructor  to  have  writers  keep  clear  of  the 
highly  controversial,  the  straight  essay,  and  the  sermonizing  type 
of  editorial. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — This  procedure  will  alford  the  instructor 
a  valuable  index  to  the  pupil's  thinking  habits,  saneness  of  view- 
point, and  capability  for  leadership.  The  discussion  indicated 
and  the  written  work  of  the  unit  will  be  the  concrete  evidences  of 
the  pupils  grasp  of  the  subject.  The  good  editorial  states  tlie 
facts  of  the  news ;  it  must  be  accurate ;  but  it  gives,  too,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  paper.  It  must  be  timely;  it  may  be  persuasive,  it 
must  interpret. 

Feature  Writing 

A.  Aim — To  train  pupils  to  recognize  feature  material  in  ordinary 
things  they  see  or  do,  to  select  proper  angles  of  approach,  and  to 
develop  this  material  entertainingly  or  convincingly. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Textbooks,  lists  of  subjects  developed 
by  pupils,  or  suggested  by  reading  and  observation. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — The  instructor  must  be  careful  to  develop 
the  difference  between  straight  news  and  feature  material  and  the 
methods  of  handling  each.  The  effort  must  be  made  to  teach 
pupils  to  see  feature  material  in  everything  about  them.  They 
should  make  lists  of  every  possible  suggestion  made  by  the  class 
for  possible  future  use.  There  are  so  many  and  varied  methods  of 
treatment  of  material  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  study  all  of 
them,  hence  the  class  has  the  choice  of  studying  a  few  methods  in 
detail  or  getting  a  general  survey  of  several.  The  class  should 
Avrite  a  number  of  features,  in  varied  styles  if  possible.  The 
length  of  each  story  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  topic  and  the 
pupil's  ingenuity  and  individuality. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — This  assignment  will  test  the  pupil'.* 
cleverness  of  expression,  keenness  of  observation,  and  other  more 
or  less  intangible  qualities.  Consequently,  the  instructor  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  written  evidence,  and  hope  that  the  pupil  can  pro- 
duce other  samples  of  equal  or  better  value  on  other  topics. 

Humor  Writing 

A.  Aim — To  develop  any  latent  ability  that  some  of  the  students  may 
possess  for  writing  material  that  is  humorous  without  being  objec- 
tionable. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Textbooks  and  humorous  situations  in 
and  about  school  may  be  utilized.  Classic  and  modern  examples 
of  humor. 

C.  Suggested  Procedures — Inasmuch  as  not  all  pupils  will  attempt 
this  section,  the  instmctor  should  develop  an  individualized 
technique  for  each  individual  case,  with  appropriate  encourage- 
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ment,  suggestion,  and  criticism.  Call  attention  to  the  need  for 
great  care  in  the  use  of  humor.  Teach  that  the  use  of  personalities 
is  usually  bad  taste.  Strive  for  a  high  degree  of  originality  and 
for  the  best  type  of  humor.  The  section  on  libelous  matter  should 
be  studied  before  this  unit  is  attempted,  except  in  unusual  in- 
stances. The  instructor  should  be  alert  to  eliminate  the  clipped 
or  adapted  joke,  the  village  gossip  type  of  humor,  the  nationality 
joke,  and  the  type  that  olfends  against  common  decency  in  general. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — The  ability  to  recognize  humorous  ma- 
terial which  will  meet  the  requirement  of  good  magazine  or  news- 
paper material.  An  excellent  test  of  humor  will  be  found  in 
column  writing  and  in  some  feature  writing  of  other  kinds. 

Sports  Writing 

A.  Aim — To  teach  pupils  the  art  of  writing  sports  material  accur- 
ately, entertainingly,  and  without  prejudice. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Reputable  daily  newspapers  will  fur- 
nish ample  specimens  of  good  sports  writing.  Inter-  and  intra- 
school  contests  will  afford  basic  material  for  practice.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  code  of  standard  instructions  to 
sports  writers,  which  will  include  the  necessity  of  securing  all 
available  information  about  their  own  and  opposing  teams.  If 
no  file  exists,  the  group  may  attempt  the  research  work  of  building 
up  a  good  file  of  results  of  past  contests,  especially  those  with 
traditional  rivals.  These  should  provide  good  material  for  pre- 
view stories.  Practically  aU  the  school  journalism  texts  indicated 
in  the  bibliography  contain  good  chapters  on  sports  writing. 
Some  of  the  professional  journalism  books  also  treat  this  subject. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — It  is  likely  that  any  girls  who  attempt  this 
section  will  need  more  help  than  the  boys,  who  are  more  naturally 
familiar  with  sports  terms  and  general  technique.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  select  the  outstanding  highlights  of  play  by 
members  of  each  team.  The  play-by-play  method  should  be  rigor- 
ously discouraged.  Standard  forms  for  collecting  facts  may  be 
devised  by  class  members,  if  none  exists  for  staff  use.  Avoidance 
of  slang  should  be  stressed. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress— Stories  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  outlined  will  be  the  best  evidences  of  progress. 

Column  Writing 

A.  Aim — To  teach  pupils  how  to  write  entertaining  material  which 
might  be  used  in  a  special  column. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Reputable  city  newspapers  contain 
samples  of  columns  of  varied  qualities,  moods  and  styles.  The 
work  of  writers  like  Heywood  Broun,  0.  0.  Mclntyre,  Arthur 
Brisbane  and  others  may  be  read  and  compared  with  profit.  School 
situations  give  opportunity  for  good  student  writing. 
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C  Suggested  Procedure — Inasmuch  as  each  columnist  tries  to 
develop  a  distinctive  style,  the  beginner  may  well  profit  by  a  study 
of  the  styles  of  nationally  known  columnists  and  by  writinp^  some 
samples  in  frank  imitation.  Insofar  as  time  permits,  pupils  may 
attempt  a  series  of  columns,  a  news  comment  column,  a  humor 
column,  and  the  like.  The  "smart"  remark,  offensive  village  gos- 
sip, vulgarity,  and  similar  offenses  against  good  taste  should  never 
be  tolerated.  The  length  of  each  assignment  will  depend  on  the 
time  available,  although  some  pupils  may  want  to  attempt  this 
study  early  in  the  course  and  develop  it  as  a  continuing  activity 
throughout  the  term, 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — ^Values  in  this  unit  are  so  intangible  as 
to  be  almost  unmeasureable.  Much  will  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  work  that  can  be  developed  in  the  time  allotted. 

Individual  differences  should  be  cultivated  and  rewarded. 

Writing  Advertisement  Copy 

A.  Aim — To  teach  pupils  the  art  of  writing  advertising  copy  that  is 
in  good  taste,  attractive  in  typography  and  layout,  and  of  sales 
value. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Samples  of  both  good  and  poor  ad- 
vertising are  so  abundant  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  cull  over  the 
field.  The  better  known  magazines  and  newspapers  offer  the  best 
fields  of  investigation  for  all  three  items  mentioned  above  in  the 
Aims.  Books  on  typography,  layout,  and  copywriting  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — This  unit  should  not  be  attempted  until 
the  section  on  Headlines  has  been  studied,  after  which  the  pupil 
should  have  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge  of  type  faces, 
type  sizes,  and  related  technical  information.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  layout  and  elementary  artistic  composition. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  select  as  possible  copy  material  the 
articles  sold  in  local  stores  that  appeal  to  high  school  students  and 
develop  this  into  advertisements  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  school 
newspaper.  The  "name  card"  style  of  advertising  should  be  defi- 
nitely discouraged. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — Although  this  is  not  strictly  a  composi- 
tional subject  in  the  usual  sense,  some  pupils  will  want  to  try  it, 
and  a  few  may  be  found  who  have  good  artistic  sense  and  advertis- 
ing ability. 

Telling  a  Story 

A.  Aim — To  learn  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  short  story  writing. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — This  sort  of  material  should  be 
studied  in  the  better  magazines,  such  as  The  Golden  Booh,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Harper's.    Newspaper  short  stories,  in 
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general,  are  not  of  a  high  type  and  should  not  be  used.  Collec- 
tions of  short  stories  may  well  be  studied. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Study  the  requisites  for  a  short  story: 
brief  time,  few  characters,  climax,  one  viewpoint,  unity  of  time 
throughout.  Notice  the  necessity  for  movement,  for  vivid  words 
— needed  in  all  types  of  creative  writing,  for  colorful,  specific  de- 
tails, for  concrete  nouns  and  for  live  verbs.  The  use  of  descriptive 
writing  must  be  subordinated  to  the  main  purpose  of  narration. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — Ability  to  evaluate  short  stories.  Ability 
to  write  a  story  which  conforms  to  principles  of  short  story  writ- 
ing in  a  reasonable  degree. 

Selecting  Poetry 

A.  Aim — To  recognize  poetic  writing  as  distinct  from  verse. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Anthologies  of  poetry.  Collections 
of  modern  poetry  will  be  especially  interesting  to  pupils  today. 
Any  good  poetry  text. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Study  poems  for  an  appreciation  of 
poetry.  Compare  real  poetry  with  examples  of  mediocre  material 
and  with  doggerel. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — The  ability  to  recognize  real  poetry  even 
though  few  will  be  able  to  write  it. 

Writing  an  Essay 

A.  Aim — To  study  the  modern  essay  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  feature 
work  or  in  columns. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Collections  of  essays  such  as  Modern 
Essays,  John  M.  Advent;  Laugh  with  LeacocJc,  Stephen  Leacockj 
Mince  Pie,  CD.  Morley. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Read  essays,  noticing  type  of  humor, 
method  of  writing,  and  general  similarity  to  column  style.  Select 
characteristics  of  such  writing  best  suited  to  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine work. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — Ability  to  write  an  essay  upon  some 
current  topic  or  school  interest  which  shall  show  a  journalistic 
slant. 

Studying  the  Magazine 

A.  Aim — To  examine  differences  in  makeup  and  style  between  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Standard  magazines. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Notice  how  the  magazine  story  differs  in 
style  from  the  newspaper  story.    Notice  differences  in  makeup. 
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Notice  organization  of  material,  position  of  stories,  placing  of  pic- 
tures, handling  of  advertisements. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — Have  pupils  develop  a  magazine-type 
collection  of  their  work  for  the  semester  to  give  practical  training 
in  magazine  makeup. 

Writing  an  Interview 

A.  Aim — To  write  an  interview  which  shall  not  only  have  news  value 
but  which  shall  reflect  the  personality  of  the  person  interviewed 
and  be  told  in  an  interesting  and  original  manner. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Magazine  articles  which  are  inter- 
views. Newspaper  interviews  written  from  a  creative  rather  than 
from  a  news  angle. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — After  a  study  of  the  above  materials, 
pupils  should  interview  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
preferably  those  who  have  something  to  say  which  will  interest 
their  fellow  pupils.  These  interviews  should  be  read  and  com- 
mented upon  in  class.  In  approaching  the  study  of  this  unit,  the 
following  points  should  be  stressed : 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  courteous  approach  to  the  person  to  be  inter- 
viewed. 

2.  Through  preparation  for  the  interview. 

(a)  Know  something  of  the  person  to  be  interviewed,  his  life 
and  his  outside  interests. 

(b)  Have  questions  prepared  so  that  his  time  will  not  be  wasted. 

3.  Respect  the  desires  of  the  person  to  be  interviewed. 

(a)  Tell  nothing  he  wants  withheld. 

(b)  Let  him  read  the  interview  before  it  is  published  if  he  cares 
to  do  so. 

4.  The  necessity  for  accuracy  in  reporting  an  interview. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — Each  pupil  should  lieep  his  interview  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  future  efforts.  The  best  inter- 
views should  be  published  in  a  class  or  school  newspaper. 

Defining  the  Human  Interest  Story 

A.  Aim — To  recognize  the  human  interest  type  of  material  so  that 
such  material  may  be  included  in  the  pupil's  journalistic  writing. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
written  from  the  human  interest  slant. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Study  such  stories  to  find  the  change  in 
emphasis — a  stress  upon  the  dramatic  element  and  upon  the  human 
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appeal  as  compared  with  the  news  story.  Compare  the  same  story 
as  treated  in  the  two  manners.  Such  stories  are  frequently  found 
in  newspapers.  Stress  care  in  use  of  pathos,  need  for  delicate 
handling  of  material,  and  use  of  the  personal  touch. 

D.    Evidences  of  Progress — 

1.  Suggest  type  of  stories  which  may  be  treated  with  the  "Human 
Interest"  slant. 

2.  Write  such  a  story 

(a)  As  a  "straight"  news  story. 

(b)  As  a  human  interest  story.    List 'the  changes  in,  appeal  and 
approach. 

Studying  the  Review 

A.  Aim — To  learn  to  recognize  a  good  review  and  to  write  one. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Reviews  of  books,  plays,  motion  pic- 
lures,  and  music  as  found  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  magazines, 
such  as  the  Saturday  Beview  of  Literature,  Theatre  Arts  Monthly, 
and  Stage,  Drama  Magazine.  Analyze  such  reviews  to  find  points 
stressed. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — If  time  permits,  study  in  class  a  book,  a 
play,  a  motion  picture,  and  a  musical  composition  in  order  to 
evaluate  each.  Find  what  should  be  stressed  in  each  of  the  four. 
Study  reviews.  Find  how  each,  is  treated.  The  reading  of  a  book 
such  as  Ivory  Apes,  and  Peacocks  by  James  Huneker  may  aid  in 
such  evaluation.  These  reviews  need  not  be  technical  discussions 
of  the  drama  or  of  music.  A  general  knowledge  of  each  is,  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  writing  of  a  satisfactory  review,  but  the 
general  impression  made  upon  the  writer  by  the  composition 
should  be  well  expressed.  A  brief  review  of  the  artist's  life 
and  of  the  composition  discussed  should  be  included. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — List  types  of  book  reviews  found ;  such  as 
retelling  of  story,  evaluation  of  characters,  and  discussion  of 
author's  purpose  in  writing  book.  Bring  in  examples  of  good 
musical  and  dramatic  reviews.  Write  reviews  of  a  current  pro- 
duction showing  mastery  of  principles  of  review  writing. 


Unit  V 


HEADLINES,  MAKEUP,  DUMMY,  AND  PROOF  READING 

Headline  Writing 

A.  Aim — To  teach  principles  of  headline  writing,  news  values,  unit 
count,  and  methods  of  headline  schedule  making. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Daily  newspapers,  school  newspapers, 
and  books  recommended  in  the  bibliography. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Pupils  should  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  type  measurement  methods :  point  system, 
and  unit  system  used  in  counting  headline  types.  This  should  be 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  most  popular  standard  type 
families  in  their  various  values  of  blackness  and  size,  insofar 
as  they  are  usable  for  headlines.  Types  used  in  specimen  news- 
papers may  be  identified  as  to  name  and  size. 

Following  this,  pupils  should  write  a  few  headlines  based  on 
stories  clipped  from  various  newspapers,  city  or  school,  involving 
a  count  that  is  different  from  that  used  in  the  specimen.  Atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  standard  rules  generally  followed  by 
professional  headline  writers,  but  note  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
in  professional  papers. 

Methods  of  constructing  headline  schedules  may  then  be  studied 
if  time  permits,  and  pupils  may  attempt  to  develop  a  few  complete 
schedules  suitaljle  for  use  in  their  own  school  newspaper. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — As  this  assignment  involves  considerable 
technical  knowledge  of  both  typography  and  headline  construction, 
the  instructor  should  be  quite  patient  with  beginners'  efforts.  A  care- 
ful cheek  should  be  made  at  each  stage  to  make  sure  that  the  material 
is  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  class  before  progressing  to  the  next  step. 

Principles  op  Makeup 

A.  Aim — To  show  how  to  arrange  newspaper  material  according  to 
recognized  principles  of  news  values,  balance,  and  the  like. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — City  newspapers,  school  newspapers, 
books  in  the  bibliography,  blank  sheets  of  paper  of  size  propor 
tionate  to  newspaper  page  ruled  in  column  width. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — ^Principles  of  makeup  may  be  studied  as 
exemplified  in  various  newspapers  of  recognized  merit.  These 
principles  can  then  be  checked  against  textbook  statements,  and 
reference  can  be  made  to  school  newspapers.  It  will  also  be  profit- 
able to  study  such  matters  as  page  pi'oportion,  page  position  of 
stories,  use  of  boxes  and  cuts,  use  of  comparatively  light  and 
heavy  schedules  against  light  and  heavy  body  type.  Pupils  should 
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make  a  page  or  two  of  specimen  layouts  on  blank  papers,  indicat- 
ing headline  number,  length  of  story,  and  content  of  story,  all 
of  which  may  be  purely  suppositional  and  not  actual  material.  If 
time  permits,  it  may  be  possible  to  cut  a  page  of  stories  and  re- 
arrange them  in  a  better  manner  than  that  shown  in  the  original 
newspaper. 

D.  Evidences  op  Progress — The  instructor  has  two  main  evidences 
of  progress  in  this  assignment :  (1)  the  specimen  pages  in  diagram 
form,  and  (2)  the  actual  dummy  made  from  actual  full-size 
printed  material.  Pupils  should  keep  all  material  in  notebook,  the 
dummy  folded  if  necessary.  The  school  newspaper  adviser  may 
find  that  several  pupils  will  devise  novel  usable  effects  suitable 
for  the  school  paper.  The  staff  will  appreciate  having  access  to 
them. 

Proof  Reading 

A.  Aim — To  teach  proof  reading  symbols  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion by  correction  of  printer's  galley  proof  and  page  proof. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Proof  reading  card  of  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  or  another  recognized  set  of  proof 
reading  symbols,  together  with  uncorrected  galley  proofs  and  un- 
corrected page  proof  from  local  printshop  sources. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Study  of  proof  reader's  marks  should,  of 
course,  precede  attempts  to  use  them.  The  teacher  should  give 
drill  on  generally  used  marks.  Pupils  may  then  correct  galley 
proofs  and  page  proofs. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — Corrected  proofs  are  the  best  evidences 
that  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  subject  matter. 


Unit  VI 


STAFF  ORGANIZATION  AND  MECHANICAL  FEATURES 

Statf  Organization 

A.  Aim — To  analyze  the  work  required  to  publish  a  paper  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  the  minimum  of  effort  and  to  devise  organiza- 
tion plans  to  achieve  this  result. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — Mastheads  of  school  newspapers  in 
exchange  files  will  give  good  clues  to  the  best  division  of  labor.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  have  a  few  members  of  the  class  study,  if 
possible,  the  methods  used  by  city  papers  and  report  their  find- 
ings. Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  standard  textbooks 
in  school  journalism. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — The  class  should  first  analyze  the  various 
processes  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  newspaper.  Assign- 
ments should  be  made  to  cover  each  phase  of  activity:  reporting, 
copyreading,  editing,  proof  reading,  advertising  work  and  the  like. 
There  should  be  a  discussion  of  the  "beat"  system  and  general 
methods  of  insuring  complete  news  coverage  of  all  news  sources  in 
the  school.  It  may  be  possible  to  devise  printed  or  mimeographed 
forms  that  will  result  in  saving  of  time  and  labor  such  as  assign- 
ment book,  assignment  slips,  makeup  forms,  printed  headline 
schedule  and  ruled  dummy  forms. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — As  this  is  more  or  less  a  group  project 
it  may  be  difficult  to  get  individual  gradings  on  the  complete  pro- 
ject, unless  each  pupil  is  given  a  definite  assignment.  The  size 
of  the  class  may  help  to  determine  procedure.  Each  pupil  should 
keep  a  written  record  of  the  main  findings  of  the  class,  however, 
and  this  should  be  filed  in  the  notebook. 

The  Printing  Process 

A.  Aim — To  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  steps  between  the  w;riting 
of  copy  and  the  publication  of  the  newspaper. 

B.  Materials  of  Instruction — There  are  good  discussions  in  text- 
books on  the  operation  of  the  Linotype,  the  Intertype  and  the 
Monotype  machines,  and  the  method  of  setting  type  by  hand.  The 
makeup  stone,  the  chase  or  form,  the  printing  press,  and  various 
other  accessories  should  be  explained. 

C.  SuGGESTEDl  PROCEDURE — As  this  is  a  technical  subject,  the  instruc- 
tor may  have  group  investigations  on  the  various  topics,  on  which 
oral  reports  may  be  made  to  the  class.  These  should  be  carefully 
regulated  as  to  length  and  avoidance  of  too  technical  details.  Best 
of  all,  of  course,  is  an  actual  visit  to  the  printshop  of  the  local 
newspaper,  where  the  entire  printing  process  may  be  observed 
at  first  hand.   Pupils  always  enjoy  "seeing  the  wheels  go  round." 
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A  sketchy  explanation  of  what  will  be  seen  may  be  given  before 
the  visit  takes  place.  The  local  printer  or  the  printshop  instructor 
may  find  time  to  talk  to  the  class  in  advance  of  the  visit. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — Concrete  evidences  of  progress  are  rather 
hard  to  secure,  as  this  unit  has  a  different  purpose  from  all  the 
other  units  in  the  course.  Pupils  may  find  it  interesting  to  secure 
clippings  or  illustrations  of  the  various  items  used  in  a  printshop, 
for  filing  in  their  notebooks  together  with  a  written  record  of  their 
observations. 

Engraving 

A.  Aim — To  show  pupils  the  processes  by  which  photographs  and 
drawings  are  made  into  cuts  suitable  for  printing. 

B.  Materiai,s  of  Instruction — Several  available  textbooks  give 
enough  of  the  essentials  of  cut  making  to  satisfy  student  needs. 
If  a  photo-engraving  plant  is  accessible,  the  class  will  profit  by 
a  visit.  Otherwise,  committee  investigations  of  textbook  material 
may  have  to  suffice.    Linoleum  block  cuts. 

C  Suggested  Procedure— Methods  suggested  for  the  preceding  unit 
may  be  used  to  advantage  here. 

D.    Evidences  of  Progress — See  previous  section. 

Law^  of  Libel 

A.  Aim — To  familiarize  pupils  Avith  the  general  principles  of  what 
constitutes  libelous  matter  or  matter  that  may  be  objectional  to 
good  taste. 

B.  Materials  op  Instruction — Textbook  references  will  furnish  in- 
formation on  what  constitutes  libel  in  a  legal  sense.  "Gossip" 
columns,  humor  columns  will  furnish  samples  of  matter  that  it 
may  have  been  unwise  to  print. 

C.  Suggested  Procedure — Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  school 
newspaper  will  be  sued  for  libel,  it  is  well  for  the  young  student 
who  writes  for  print  to  know  what  constitutes  libelous  matter, 
and  also  for  him  to  develop  a  sense  of  good  taste  and  judgment  as 
to  what  is  permissible  to  print.  The  entire  problem  of  censorship 
is  implicitly  involved.  The  group  should  strive  for  the  ideal  of 
being  clearly  and  definitely  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others,  even 
though  no  actual  legal  libel  is  involved.  The  permanency  of 
printed  matter  should  be  stressed  in  the  discussion,  as  should  the 
possible  damage  that  may  be  done  by  a  carelessly  written  state- 
ment. 

D.  Evidences  of  Progress — The  points  of  view  expressed  in  discus- 
sions will  serve  to  show  the  instructor  how  well  the  pupil  has 
grasped  the  fundamental  principles  of  fair  play  involved.  _  A 
written  summary  of  the  main  factors  constituting  libel  and  viola- 
tions of  good  taste  may  be  required  and  filed  with  the  pupil's 
other  work. 
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